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THE MONIST 



THE ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF TIME. 

BENSON, in his Life of Edward Fitzgerald, says of the 
author of Omar Khayyam : "He was often face to face 
with the mystery that there is really no such thing as the 
present ; the future beckons at first far off, then near ; then 
even in the swift passage of thought, when a man says of 
a sweet moment, 'It is here,' it is numbered with the past." 

There is no word which makes a greater impression 
upon our imagination than the word time. Voltaire pro- 
pounded in riddle form some of its mysteries. 

"What is it which is at once the longest and the shortest 
thing in the world? the swiftest and the slowest? most divi- 
sible and most extensive? most neglected and most re- 
gretted? without which nothing can be done? which con- 
sumes everything that is small and gives life to everything 
that is great ? 

"It is time. Nothing is longer, since it is the measure 
of eternity ; nothing is briefer, since time is necessary for 
all we think ; nothing is slower for him who waits ; nothing 
quicker in pleasure. Time extends to the infinitely great; 
it comprehends the infinitely small ; all men neglect it, and 
all men regret the loss of it ; nothing happens without it ; it 
covers with oblivion that which is unworthy of posterity, 
and immortalizes the great things of life." 

There is no other idea which holds a greater place in 
our thoughts, for there is no order of facts in which time 
is not a factor. Ought we not, therefore, to regard time 
as one of the great forces of nature — the greatest, perhaps, 
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since nothing is made without it and nothing can withstand 
it? Time is the indispensable condition of all evolution, 
of all development, of all progress. Everything which we 
see is the work of time, and of all the things that are there 
is not one which time does not sooner or later destroy — 
in the social order as well as in the material world. 

The slow hand of time levels the mountains and fills 
up the seas. What is a year, a decade, a millennium to the 
earth, which takes a million years to lay down a bed of chalk ? 
Sir Walter Raleigh's famous apostrophe to Death were 
as true an apostrophe to time: "O eloquent and just and 
mightie Time ! whom none can advise, thou hast persuaded ; 
what none hath dared, thou hast done; and whom all the 
world flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and 
despised. Thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty and ambition of man, and 
covered it all over with this narrow word — Finis." 

Fifty years ago man's past was supposed to include less 
than six thousand years. To-day the beginning of the race 
are traced back for hundreds of thousands of years. The 
so-called ancient history of Egypt and Mesopotamia is mod- 
ern compared with the earliest chapters of mankind's his- 
tory. And yet, although we know that early man was a 
contemporary of the mammoth and "a function of the ice- 
age," as the late Henry Adams has put it, nevertheless, 
enormously long as the stem of the race may seem, com- 
pared with the first appearance of organic life upon the 
earth, man is among the youngest of terrestrial phenomena. 
For if organic terrestrial life were but twenty-four hours 
old, the human race would have appeared only within the 
last six seconds. 

The idea of time has ever appealed to philosophers and 
poets of all ages and all tongues. From remote antiquity 
poets have personified and apostrophized time. Religions 
have adored it as a potent divinity. Time is the condition 
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of production of all phenomena without exception, even of 
thought. It is the coefficient of everything that is. Renan 
said : "Time seems to me more and more to be the universal 
factor, the eternal coefficient of creation." To say that 
a thing becomes, is to say that it is within a certain time. 

Each fact that is produced at a given time is closely 
linked with all other simultaneous or previous facts. It is 
the issue of all the past and it conditions all the future. 
Nothing can happen save upon condition of not only being 
accompanied, but being preceded and prepared by a more 
or less long succession of other phenomena. Time is neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of mechanical actions; for 
chemical combinations; for the temperature to rise or fall. 
The fruits of the earth require time to ripen. Young ani- 
mals require time to grow. Even thought, the most in- 
stantaneous thing of which we can think, takes time to 
mature. The law of time rules all the events of our life, 
physical, intellectual, moral; and in the degree in which 
we have direct and immediate knowledge of facts we es- 
tablish relations of contemporaneity, of priority, of posteri- 
ority which unite them. Perception of relations is the origin 
of our idea of time. 

The physical sciences have to deal with the influence of 
both space and time upon phenomena. For movement, 
change, is a relation of them together in the material world. 
The moral sciences, on the other hand, have only to deal 
with the factor of time. The facts of knowledge have be- 
tween them relations of time, but not of extent. They 
appear in a settled order, but there is no motion attached 
to their change or alternation. Time is the factor in each 
and all of them. Time conditions them, not space. Every 
given fact of knowledge lies between certain anterior facts 
of knowledge and certain posterior facts of knowledge — 
between a "fore-knowledge" and an "after-knowledge," 
and between these two there is no interval, no void. 
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Every moral fact is born out of a temporal environment, 
so to speak. Every material fact is born in a spatial en- 
vironment. When we think of it, time has a certain in- 
alienable majesty pertaining to it. Is not my past knowl- 
edge still present with me? and is not my past knowledge 
as much a part of myself as my present knowledge ? The 
future is an hypothesis, and all the past before the be- 
ginning of my knowledge is an hypothesis. Yet, even 
though the "before me" and the "after me" are inferences, 
between them is the present time in which I am I. 

Time is an inseparable concomitant of all our percep- 
tions. All perception represents a certain quality and a 
certain degree of intensity. Perception is due to the dis- 
tinction which we make between phenomena. Every act 
of knowledge implies differentiation, i. e., comparison. We 
are not conscious of the pressure of the atmosphere, or of 
the rotation of the earth, for the reason that their action 
is constant. Our senses are unable to perceive any differ- 
ences or variations. It has been ingeniously demonstrated 
that if, for some reason, the resistance of the ether were 
changed, or the rise and fall of the tides altered, or the 
rotation of the earth accelerated or retarded, all our con- 
clusions with reference to time would be upset. Only a 
great poet, by that sixth sense of divination which is the 
gift of the gods to poets, can apprehend what we dull 
clods are not able to divine, as when Moody writes : 

"This earth is not the steadfast place 

We landsmen build upon; 
From deep to deep she varies pace, 
And while she comes is gone." 

Perception is establishing degrees of difference — nil 
sentitur nisi quantum — and terms of comparison are al- 
ways directly or indirectly borrowed from our past ex- 
perience. Therefore time is the real coefficient. Things 
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are large or small, heavy or light, cold or hot. We never 
have a single perception; everything is relative. 

This relativity is no less evident in our moral life. In 
our feelings there are both quantitative and qualitative dif- 
ferences of intensity, and one of the chief conditions in 
these differences, as Aristotle long ago pointed out, is dura- 
tion. Pleasure and pain affect us wholly differently, ac- 
cording as they last for but a moment or endure. The 
prolongation or the repetition of pleasure increases the 
charm of it; but too much of even a good thing brings 
satiety and indifference, even repugnance. The key to the 
sentiment is time. 

On the other hand, time moderates grief and softens 
disappointment. Griefs which we revisit in memory do 
not increase our original sense of pain or loss. All of us 
are more or less incapable of sustaining a continuous ten- 
sion. Things of every kind impinge upon our minds, and 
in proportion as our attention is diverted the tension re- 
laxes. Pascal has described in unforgettable language the 
power of occupation to assuage grief. Charles Lamb 
showed it by example. 

We often hear the saying: "Times have changed." But 
the different sectors of time are absolutely identical. Time 
changes nothing, but things change with time. For nothing 
in nature is immutable, neither feelings nor material things, 
neither emotions nor realities. The great verity at the 
bottom of Buddhism is the impermanence of everything. 
"All things flow," said Heraclitus ; "a man does not bathe 
twice in the same river." 

The truth is that the innumerable facts which succeed 
one another with bewildering diversity arouse new im- 
pressions in us, and under their influence and during their 
duration we change, not time. We are never the same. 
Sometimes we change or are changed greatly and sud- 
denly ; more often we change slowly and gradually, so im- 
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perceptibly that it requires a crisis or a lapse of years for 
us to perceive the difference. 

Time possesses no quality in itself. It does not vary 
in pace or intensity. It cannot of itself cause either pleas- 
ure or pain. Does time really then exist? Has it a sep- 
arate, distinct quality independently of what we make of 
it? All bodies revolve in space, all phenomena are pro- 
duced in time. Time and space are the first verities. They 
are called self-evident. But are they? Time is not an 
entity, nor even a quality. It is neither long nor short; 
slow nor fast, except as we make it so. Is time not then a 
formal element of knowledge? — i. e., not an objective real- 
ity, but only the subjective way in which we recognize 
realities which in themselves are non-temporal? 

Morally speaking, time maintains an absolute neutrality 
toward us. It has no value except as we employ it. It is 
indifferent to good or evil. Yet it is a supreme factor in 
our lives. We are born at a certain time. Our life is 
made up of a series of longer or shorter events which 
necessarily terminate at last, i. e., in time. It is impossible 
to modify the course of time, to arrest it, to hasten it, to 
retard it, to return upon our path and recover time which 
has been lost. 

"What's time?" Browning makes one of the characters 
in A Grammarian's Funeral exclaim. "Leave 'Now' for 
dogs and apes. Man has forever." But has he? What 
is immortality? Is there immortality? "Time will tell," 
the old saying goes. Will time tell us the answer to this 
question? How can the answer be proved until time shall 
be no more? How can immortality be proved until the 
end of time is reached ? And when time shall be no more, 
will there not be an end to immortality, too ? 

What do we mean by losing time. To a wise man 
waste of time is not merely an irritation; it may have 
almost the proportions of a tragedy. Matthew Arnold, 
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poet, critic and philosopher that he was, wrote out of the 
depths of experience when he penned these words : "Give 
any man all the time that he now wastes, not only on his 
vices (when he has them), but on useless business, weari- 
some or deteriorating amusements, trivial letter-writing, 
random reading, and he will have plenty of time for culture. 
Die Zeit ist unendlich lang, says Goethe; and so it really 
is. Some of us waste all of it, most of us waste much of it, 
but all of us waste some." 

Economics teaches us that labor is not the only essential 
to success. One must work at the right time. The opera- 
tions of agriculture illustrate this. Homer describes the 
Greek chieftains as grown wise through time. Even so. 
The wise man takes the counsel of the years against the 
moment, and the wisdom of the centuries against the years. 

What we call "progress" is really intelligent valuation 
of time, not only the present and the future, but the past 
also. For the nation which despises tradition, which rejects 
the cumulated heritage of the race is going backward. 
Ruskin has put this thought in very beautiful form : "You 
allow it is wrong to waste time," he argues, "that is, your 
own time; but then it must be still more wrong to waste 
other people's time, for you have some right to your own 
time, but none to theirs. Well then, if it is wrong to waste 
the time of the living, it must be still more wrong to waste 
the time of the dead ; for the living can redeem their time, 
the dead cannot. But you waste the best of the time of the 
dead when you destroy the works they have left you, for 
to those works they gave the best of their time .... God 
has lent us the earth for our life; it is a great entail. It 
belongs as much to those who are to come after us .... as to 
us, and we have no right by anything that we do or neglect, 
to involve them in unnecessary penalties or deprive them 
of benefits which it was in our power to bequeath." 

Time has no material guise. It cannot be perceived. 
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It has not the quality of objects. Scientifically it is a 
quantity, a duration. In other words, time is not absolute. 
The idea is wholly relative. To say that time is either 
long or short means nothing, for it depends upon compari- 
son, upon the criterion of measurement. What is a day? 
Is it 24 X 60 minutes ? Is it %65 of a year ? The same 
interval of time may seem long to one person and short to 
another because the standard of measurement is a personal 
equation and varies according to the feelings or the interest 
of each individual. 

When we speak of "an interval of time," what do we 
mean ? Mathematicians have shown that we have no direct 
intuition of the equality of two intervals of time. We can- 
not perceive the difference, and have to depend upon in- 
struments of precision to inform us. When we compare 
some events of our life with other events, each has a differ- 
ent quality. There are a certain number which, for one 
reason or another, have a preponderant importance. These 
serve as terms of comparison. They are the mile-posts 
along the road we are traveling ; but unlike highway mark- 
ings, they are not all equally far apart. 

Philosophers and scientists have demonstrated with 
great power and imagination that for beings whose life is 
much longer or much shorter than ours, time moves at a 
very different pace. Dwellers on Saturn and the Martians 
— if there be any — must have appreciations of time very 
different from ours. 

William James pointed out that if we were creatures 
capable of noting distinctly ten thousand events in a second, 
instead of ten, and if our life was made up of the same 
number of impressions, it would be a thousand times 
briefer. We would live less than a month and personally 
know nothing of the change of the seasons. If we were 
born in winter, we should think of summer as we now 
think of the terrible heat of the carboniferous age. The 
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operations of nature would be so slow to our senses that 
they would be inferred, not perceived. The sun would 
hang stationary in the sky. The moon would seem almost 
changeless. On the other hand, if we assume the hypoth- 
esis of a creature able to experience only a thousandth 
part of the sensations which we have within a given time, 
summers and winters to such a person would be like quar- 
ters of an hour. The grass and the flowers would grow 
so quickly that they would seem instantaneous creations 
The movements of animals would be as invisible to him as 
the flight of a cannon-ball is to us. The sun would traverse 
the sky like a meteor, leaving behind a diaphanous trail 
of fire. 

Janet has very ingeniously shown that we have very 
unequal estimations of the same period of time, according 
as to whether it is in the past or in the future, according 
to whether we are young or old. When we mentally 
review the happy and the unhappy episodes of our life, the 
events in which we have been actors, or which we have 
witnessed, the years are far from having an equal value in 
our eyes. The phrases "lately" and "long ago," which 
have a profound significance from the subjective point of 
view, have no objective sense. Sometimes we apply the 
former word to remote events, the latter to events which 
really are not far removed. 

Our observation of the heavens is not easy in all climates 
nor at all times; nor can we measure short intervals of 
time from watching the sky. Accordingly instruments 
have been invented like hour-glasses, water-clocks, balance 
and spring clocks, to produce regular movements which 
indicate exactly short divisions of time. The stop-watch 
will measure a fraction of a second. But let us not be 
deceived. The indications afforded by these instruments 
are nothing but signs ; they have no significance or value 
except as these indicia awaken a thought or emotion within 
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us. What is a day ? an hour ? a minute ? Words ! words ! 
There are no two moments of our existence when they say 
the same thing. There are no two persons who under- 
stand them in the same way. "Time travels in divers 
paces with diverse persons. I'll tell you who Time ambles 
withal, who Time trots withal, who Time gallops withal, 
and who he stands still withal." (Shakespeare, As You 
Like It, III, 2.) An hour is insufferably long when we 
are forced to listen to a dry sermon; it flies on the wings 
of the wind to lovers. 

Nothing more modifies our sense of the lapse of time 
than our thoughts, our feelings, our interest. Patience is a 
complex virtue, one only fully possessed by philosophers. 
Romantic writers sometimes praise the patience of the 
lowly, like the peasantry in many parts of Europe, and of 
Orientals. But theirs is not patience, it is mental immobil- 
ity which comes from poverty of ideas or imagination; 
from the fact that their intellectual life is so poor that a 
single idea or impression fills their mind to the brim. The 
"brooding thought" of the East is chiefly lack of thought; 
its "patient, deep disdain" largely lack of imagination. 
Time means nothing in the Orient. It is everything in the 
West, for the reason that the Western mind is Aristotelian, 
inquisitive, alert, inquiring. 

Ennui is a curious mental phenomenon when it is ana- 
lyzed. It is not a positive, but a negative state of mind. 
It has, so to speak, not a cause, but a non-cause. There 
are two sorts of people who are never bored — those who 
have enough ideas and imagination to be sufficient unto 
themselves, who are possessed of 

"that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude," 

and those who are so light-minded that every trivial thing 
amuses them. 
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Time and space are each measureless. But for the poet 
and the philosopher the thought of infinite time is more 
impressive than the thought of infinite space, for the reason 
that time is so intimately associated with the idea of birth, 
of growth, of development. When the astronomer meas- 
ures space in terms of light-years, what staggers the mind 
is not so much the millions or billions of miles as the im- 
mensity of time which may elapse between the first pro- 
jection of a star's rays and the moment it reaches the earth. 

There is a magnificent quality attached to the contem- 
plation of time which does not characterize our thought of 
space. For time is measured in terms of moral value, and 
space in terms of physical value. This is the reason why 
the idea of time has always made so strong an appeal to 
the imagination of poets, philosophers and moralists. No- 
body can moralize about space. One can hardly fail to 
perceive the moral content of time. Eternality is a uni- 
versal conception of deity. Immanency is not. The most 
magnificent panegyric of deity which I know outside of 
the Old Testament contains but one reference to any spatial 
attribute of God: 

"The eternal, the uncreated, the undying, to whom 
time brings no change, for time is ever-flowing, and never 
stays ; it is a vessel charged with birth and death ; it has a 
'before' and 'after,' a 'will be' and a 'was.' It belongs to 
the 'is not' and the 'is.' God is, and that not in time but in 
eternity ; motionless, timeless, changeless eternity, that has 
no before or after." 

Spatial attributes, when applied to the idea of deity, are 
vestiges of primeval or crude and undeveloped conceptions 
of God. Mr. Cornford in his admirable book, From Relig- 
ion to Philosophy, has shown how early Greek theology 
(he calls it Olympian) was "dominated throughout by the 
concept of spatial externality," and, guided by that concept, 
culminated in geometrical atomism and physical science. 
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On the other hand, Orphism was "dominated by the con- 
cepts of time and number, the measure of time," and so 
developed the idea of justice and righteousness, and at last 
culminated in a great religion. 

Pythagoreanism was deeply imbued with this percep- 
tion of number as the measure of time; numbers signified 
the flow of time, and their relations symbolized birth, 
growth, change, progress, both in the natural and the 
spiritual world. 

The greatest of the Greek thinkers rebelled against 
mechanistic and quantitative interpretations both of cos- 
mology and religion. For Anaximander and Heraclitus 
qualitative differences were ultimate values. "All who are 
born," said Anaximander, "must pay the penalty of in- 
justice by perishing according to the order of time." For 
Heraclitus time and flow were everything. In Pindar, 
Zeus is addressed as the son of Kronos and Rhea, i. e., of 
Time and Flow. Aphrodite was originally the Queen of 
Life. The fall of man, the breaking-up of the Golden Age 
of the gnomic poets, was the end of the reign of Aphrodite. 
In this myth the relation of life to time and the moral factor 
inherent in the idea of time are manifest. The degenera- 
tion of Aphrodite worship was the prostitution of the func- 
tional production of life to sensual gratification, by which 
the original beauty of the cult was destroyed. 

If the ancient Greeks had continued to adhere to a 
purely spatial interpretation of life, they would never have 
created a moral philosophy, nor a spiritual religion, nor an 
organic society. The Greek states would have been mere 
physical agglomerations of men instead of social organ- 
isms. The conceptions of justice, religion and society were 
born of the Greek understanding of the nature of time. 
Hence Hesiod's Works and Days is both an agricultural 
treatise and a manual of ethics. 

"This primitive correspondence between the ordered 
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process of the year bringing fruit," says Mr. Cornford, 
"and the 'appointed path' of 'seasonable works' which those 
fruits reward, helps to explain why the wheel of time is 
also the wheel of right." In Sophocles' Ajax the relation 
between lapse of time and inevitable justice is several times 
exquisitely expressed: 

"Time in the length of his unnumbered years gives 
birth to all things out of the darkness, and when they 
come into the light hides them again. And so, too, there 
is a turn of the wheel that abases pride." 

Ajax is made to say : "Even things dread and powerful 
yield to dignities. The snowy winter gives place to fruitful 
summer. Night's weary round makes room for day, with 
her white steeds .... And shall I also not learn to curb my 
pride?" 

From the seasonal round of summer and winter it is 
an easy transition to worship of the heavenly bodies. 
Sophocles compares the turning of the wheel of human 
destiny to the waxing and the waning of the moon. "Sor- 
row and joy come round to all as the Bear moves in his 
circling path." 

Nietzsche, in his Birth of Tragedy, has magnificently 
said that "a people (and for the rest also a man) is worth 
just as much only as its ability to impress on its existence 
the seal of eternity." This is what the Greeks did, and 
they did it through their perception of the moral attributes 
of time. To those having eyes to see and hearts to under- 
stand, the myths of Aphrodite and of Kronos and Rhea 
were intimations of God. But they taught by mystery and 
allegory, not by dogmatic and theological exposition. Just 
here was the ground of feud between Julian and the Church 
of the fourth century. The myths told Julian that the gods 
are, which is what the Christians denied. The dying pagan- 
ism of the fourth century believed that "Greek philosophy 
was the relic of a primeval revelation." 
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Greek philosophy recognized the inevitable justice of 
time. But it tempered that justice with mercy. Hence 
the Great Year. "The cycle, instead of going on forever, 
is terminated by the limit of the Great Year of ten thousand 
solar years; at the end of this period the soul may escape 
and fly aloft to the fiery heavens whence it came, regaining 
perfection and divinity. The new Great Year begins (for 
the cycle of time is endless), and a new world is born, to 
pass away in its season and give place to another." 

It required the genius of Christian theology to devise 
eternal damnation, even for babes. Greek immortality 
(and the greatest of the Greeks did not so believe 1 ) was life 
eternal, because it was never-ending functioning of the 
spirit through all time. But early Christianity's doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body, in the minds of too many, 
carried with it the idea of a physical heaven of endless 
material pleasures, not of spiritual growth. Along with 
this went a teaching of retribution and justice so crass and 
unethical as to make literal Christianity of the post-apostolic 
period a terrible disillusionment. 

It is a sad commentary on the "progress" of humanity 
that modern Christianity has not yet wholly emancipated 
itself from the thraldom of this base teaching. Emerson 
was shocked into the writing of his essay on Compensation 
by hearing a sermon in a New England pulpit actually of 
a piece with this philosophy. In the opening paragraphs 
he tells the tale. 

With the triumph of Christianity and the dogma of 
immortality a question was raised in the minds of men 
which pagan thought, so far as I know, busied itself but 
little with. Where was the soul, the I, the Me, before 
birth ? Was it in time ? or from eternity ? and whence came 

1 The Stoic and Epicurean ruggedly resisted the belief in immortality as 
against reason and nature. Who does not know that magnificent passage in 
Phaedo? 
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it ? St. Augustine asked these questions in almost piercing 
accents. 

"Those earliest years whereof I have no remembrance, 
which I take on others' words, and guess from other in- 
fants that I have passed, true though the guess be, I am 
loath to count in this life of mine which I live in this world. 
For no less than that which I spent in my mother's womb 
is it hid from me in the shadows of forgetfulness. What 
have I to do with that of which I can recall no vestige ? . . . . 
Tell me, O God, did my infancy succeed another age of 
mine that died before it ? Was it that which I spent in my 
mother's womb ? For of that I have heard somewhat, and 
have myself seen women with child? And what, before 
that life, again ? Was I anywhere ? or anybody ? For this 
I have none to tell me, neither father nor mother, nor ex- 
perience of others, nor mine own memory." 

The tragic questions to which the idea of time gives 
rise are only equaled by the tragic conditions which the 
passage of time imposes. It is a common saying that time 
will determine the measure of a man. But does it? Did 
not Sir Thomas Browne write more truly when, in that 
matchless essay on Urn-Burial, he said: "The iniquity of 
oblivion scattereth her poppy, and deals with the memory 
of man without distinction to merit of perpetuity. . . .Time 
hath spared the epitaph of Adrian's horse, confounded 
that of himself. . . .Who knows whether the best of men 
be known, or whether there be not more remarkable per- 
sons forgot than any that be remembered in the known 
account of time?" 

Do the truly great get their reward in time? If time 
were juster, would not many now forgotten be known? 
Ibant obscuril 

There is nothing new in Nietzsche's doctrine of "eter- 
nal recurrence." It is as old as the Greeks and was a 
striking teaching of Siger of Brabant and the school of 
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Averroistic Aristotelians in the University of Paris in the 
thirteenth century. Siger had a vision of time not unlike 
the Great Year of the Platonists. He believed in cyclic 
evolution — that the ideas of an epoch or of a race, the laws, 
the civilization, the religion, would return to the point of 
departure. But as the series of variations and mutations 
which formed a cycle were almost infinitely long, men 
were unable to perceive the transitions or even to retain 
the memory of the changes. Nevertheless, these great 
eons succeeded one another, the long series of evolutions 
and transitions ultimately getting around in a circle to the 
beginning once more. 

Mr. William Mackintire Salter is to be given the credit 
of explaining Nietzsche's "eternal recurrence" to the lay 
mind as no other commentator upon his philosophy has 
done. "If I read his mind and soul aright," he has written, 
"Nietzsche would rather have progress ad infinitum. But 
he takes the world's forces, and the sum of them after 
current scientific fashion, as measurable, finite. Hence 
when a certain point in their development and elaboration 
is reached, there can be no further progress, and in a world 
of movement and change, disintegration and recession be- 
come inevitable, with, in the course of infinite time, a repe- 
tition of the original developmental process. It was not 
wish, but intellectual necessity that compelled 'eternal re- 
currence' with Nietzsche." 

Philosophers, scientists, even mathematicians, all are 
made poets when contemplating time. The brilliant mathe- 
matician Sir William Rowan Hamilton somewhere says: 
"To my particular constitution of mind a mathematic the- 
ory presents even more of the intense unity of 'the energy 
of a living spirit' than the work of a poet or an artist." 
And he proved the truth of the utterance by a notable 
demonstration that while geometry, considered as a science, 
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is founded upon the pure intuition of space, so algebra as 
a science is based on the pure intuition of time. 

The idea of time unceasingly teased the minds of medi- 
eval schoolmen because eternality is an attribute of God. 
One of the most remarkable doctrines of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas is the profound idea that, for God, time or succession, 
whether in the past or in the future, does not exist. If 
God remembered the past and was ignorant of futurity, 
his reason would be like that of man himself, and his knowl- 
edge would increase according to the development of his 
own creation. This would be an imperfection in the Deity. 
God would be finite, not infinite ; mortal, not immortal and 
eternal. For God the past, the present and the future are 
an immobile, immutable present, an eternal vision. 

The contrast between this stupendous conception of 
time by the mind of the greatest of medieval philosophers, 
and the naive mind of the medieval peasant is very strik- 
ing. It is an important truth for the historical student 
to perceive that men belonging to wholly different orders 
and periods live side by side. The mind of the common 
man is necessarily compelled to concrete expression. Medi- 
eval law and custom abound with examples and illustra- 
tions of concrete, yet picturesque, concepts of time by the 
folk mind. A recent commentator on medieval jurispru- 
dence has written: "It is often declared that. . . .a law shall 
endure so long as the wind blows from the clouds and the 
world stands; so long as the Main flows into the Rhine. 
If the shortness of a period of time is to be indicated, it is 
provided that a piece of land may be acquired during the 
sleep of the king; during the midday nap of the emperor; 
or so much land shall be acquired as can be ridden round 
in a certain time on a horse, or ass, or turned over with 
the plough, or covered with hides." 

The only honest form of cheating is to cheat time — if 
you can ! The inexorability of time and man's inability to 
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restore the past or to anticipate and govern the future was 
one of the strongest motives for popular belief in magic 
in antiquity and in the Middle Ages. Medieval folk-lore 
is saturated with this inheritance from antiquity. Some of 
the most beautiful of these tales have to do with the elusive 
property of time, and above all, with the way in which 
time may be cheated. 

The story of the Garden of Eden became the source of 
a multitude of legends. The silence of Scripture as to the 
duration of the sojourn of Adam and Eve in Paradise led 
to all sorts of conjectures and suppositions. According 
to St. John Chrysostom they dwelt less than a day there, 
so great was their haste to disobey. Other theologians 
were not so pessimistic of original man's disposition to sin, 
and held that years elapsed before the fall. According 
to Mohammed (who had ninety thousand conversations 
with God while he was washing his hands), Adam and 
Eve lived for five hundred years in the Garden. But what- 
ever the term of years, the figures have no significance, 
for since they were immortal before tasting the forbidden 
fruit, time had no meaning for them. They knew neither 
youth nor age. 

One of the most beautiful and popular of these folk 
legends in the Middle Ages was the story of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus. How old it is we do not know. But 
it first appeared in the West in the pages of Gregory of 
Tours, about 600 A. D. The tale relates that the emperor 
Decius, famed in Church history as the author of the first 
great persecution in 250, having decreed that all residents 
of Ephesus must offer sacrifice to the gods, seven brothers 
of the city, after distributing their patrimony among the 
poor, took refuge in a cave in Mount Celion in order to 
escape the edict. 

Every day one of the brothers named Malchus descended 
the mountain and went into the town to buy bread. One 
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evening, while comforting each other with prayers, they 
all fell asleep. According to tradition their slumber lasted 
for three hundred and seventy-two years. While they 
slept, days, seasons, men, events moved on. Paganism dis- 
appeared and the world became Christian. 

At last the brothers awoke, nor knew that they had 
slept so long, nor anything of the historical changes which 
had taken place. Malchus went into the city as usual to 
get bread. He was astonished to see the Cross on the 
gates of Ephesus instead of the imperial arms, and figures 
of Christ and the saints in the market-square. The temples 
were gone. On every side were Christian churches. He 
walked as a man in a dream. When he entered a bakeshop 
the baker refused the money which he proffered, marked 
with the image and superscription of the emperor; he be- 
lieved that Malchus had discovered an old hidden treasure. 
In bewilderment Malchus asked for the members of his 
family. All remembrance of them had vanished. He asked 
to be taken to the emperor Decius. The people thought 
him mad. 

Finally the whole city, the bishop St. Martin, the local 
magistrates and a crowd of curious people flocked to the 
cave in Mount Celion, where the six brothers were patiently 
awaiting his return. To the astonishment of all, their 
faces were rosy and full of health — fades eorum tanquam 
rosas florentes. The emperor Theodosius II was informed 
of the news and hastily came from Constantinople with a 
great retinue and a company of theologians. When he 
entered into the grotto there was no need of torches, for 
the countenances of the young men were like the sun for 
light. While the emperor embraced their feet, amid the 
prayers and tears of the multitude, the seven brothers 
quietly fell asleep again. But this time slumber stole away 
their spirits to heaven. They were dead. 

We find the same tender indulgence of human imagina- 
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tion in order to defeat time in another form. In this in- 
stance the means of evasion is not dream but ecstasy. It 
is the story of the German Cistercian monk Felix. One 
day, it is related, he wandered forth from the monastery 
at sunrise into the woods. He was plunged in deep and 
pious meditation. A bird, "whiter than snow," was singing 
in the branches of a tree. Its song was so enchanting that 
Felix stopped to listen. One feels, in reading this tale, 
something of that sweet poignancy which Keats expressed 
in the "Ode to a Nightingale." 

As the bird vanished, Felix heard the angelus sounding 
and hastened to return to the monastery. The porter did 
not know him. Felix told the story of the bird which he 
had heard. The porter rubbed his nose and looked askance 
at the monk. The abbot was summoned; with him came 
all the brothers of the cloister. Felix again told his story. 
They laughed derisively, and took him for a lunatic or a 
vagabond. Finally a very old monk, more than a century 
old, remembered that when he was a young novice he had 
heard the tale of how one of the monks years before had 
wandered off into the forest and never been heard of again. 

The registers of the abbey were examined and at last 
the date of Felix's disappearance was found. More than 
a hundred years had elapsed between the dawn and the 
angelus, while he raptly had been listening to the song of 
the bird. That same evening Felix died with the light of 
a great peace upon his face. Supreme illusion ! "Under- 
standing is always the dupe of the heart," wrote La Roche- 
foucauld. Do we know truth as much by the heart as by 
reason ? 

An Italian novellino relates the story of three magicians 
who visited the court of Frederick II, that marvelous ruler 
in the thirteenth century whom men called the stupor 
mundi, the wonder of the world. In the emperor's pres- 
ence they precipitated a violent thunderstorm, accompanied 
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by lightning and hail. Having received a reward for his 
feat they asked that they might have a military escort to 
protect them along the road. Frederick appointed a young 
knight named Boniface to be their guard. In a trice the 
wizards translated him to the heart of Asia, across seas 
and desert wastes and high mountains, and set him down 
in the center of a great empire. Here he won great fame 
as a knight in brilliant tournaments and as a warrior in 
battle, conquered many provinces and peoples, founded a 
kingdom, married a beautiful princess and raised up a 
family of sons who were almost as doughty soldiers as their 
father. 

At last in his old age Boniface wished to return to the 
West to see the emperor, who, he reflected, must be some- 
what changed by now, grayer but still with firm and elastic 
step, even after forty years. He arrived in Italy after long 
and wearisome travel — and found the emperor in the act 
of washing his hands for dinner. Count Boniface had lived 
a half century of war and politics before sundown of that 
day. 

The story is the reverse of the tale of the Seven Sleep- 
ers, and of the monk Felix. Instead of a few hours having 
been stretched out into centuries, though the period seemed 
a mere moment, in this last tale fifty years of Cathay were 
compressed into the running of an hour-glass. 

Such legends are not merely credulous beliefs of an 
ignorant and superstitious people, nor yet solely poetic fan- 
cies of the Middle Ages. They have their origin in human 
psychology. There is comfort found in illusion. What 
the world calls reality, to some seems utter unreality. The 
materials of life are common to all of us. But the kind of 
architecture is our own. Is a castle in Spain less real than 
an actual edifice of stone and mortar? To some of us 
Bohemia has a coast. To some objectively means incom- 
pletely; fulness is only found in the subjective. Time, 
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which is another way of saying life, is what we make of it. 
It is as the late Professor Nettleship wrote in his diary 
(his Meditations unto Himself, like those of Marcus Aure- 
lius) — "It is really true that this world is everything to us, 
if we only choose to make it so ; if only we live in the pres- 
ent because it is eternity." 

James Westfall Thompson. 
University of Chicago. 



